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Historically, reviewing research on the links b«we.n teaching ^ 
"behavior and sLudanL Jearning ha« been a fruHnrating task. Morah and 
■wilder (Noue 1) and Medley and Miu^t;:l (IShl) . could find virtually no 
clear rwBulta to dtscuMs. The Bicuation improved somuwhat over the next 
10 years, so that Rosenahlne and FursL (1973) and Dunkin and Biddle (1974) 
Icould pointr^to weak buc cunsiatent f inklings suppoccing such variables as 
an drganleed, businesslike approach to teaching, clarity, and enthusiasm. 
Still, even where clear trends were obvious, there always seemed to be 
exceptions and apparent contradictions. Dunkin and Biddle resolved many 
of these by taking into account context variables such as grade level and 
subject matter, but a great many contradictions, remained. 

In the last five or six years, the situation has Improved considerably^^ 
The National Institute of Education began Eunding expensive studies, and 
important improvements in research design began to appear; among these 
were rational sampling of teachers (rather thkn random or convenlenie 
sampling) , inclusion of enough teachers to allow for meaningful statistical 
analyses, collection of many hours worth of data per classroom, develop- 
ment of multifaceted and sophisticated classroom coding instruments 
that accounted for context and sequence of interaction rather than just 



^Thir, paper was presented as part of a research symposium entitled 
"Progress Reports, Advances During the Past Year in the Knowledge Base for the 
Preparation of Teachers," at the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, .Chicago, 1979. Portions of the paper were 
presented earlier as part of the keynote speech to the annual "eeting^of 
the Midwest AsBOclation of Teachers o£ Educational Psychology. Bloomington, 
.Indiana, 4978. ^ 

2jere E. BrophyXis a senior researcher in the Institute for Research on 
Teaching and professor^ of teacher education and educational psychology. 
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■ behavioral frequencies, and coneentrat .Ion on th^ imllyrdual tencher and 
class as the unit of analysis. Theses studies have focused on instruction^ 
in basic skills in primary grade ulassrooms. using standardized acbieve- 
ment testa as learning measures. 

This effort began with Bcveral large-scale fieid correlational studleg 
conducted at various rfementary grade Jevete (Brophy &"Evercson, Note 2- 
Good & Grouws, Note 3; McDonald £, Elian, Note 4; Soar & Soar, 1972; 
Stallings & Kaskowitz, Note 5; Tlkunoff, Berliner, & Rist, Note 6). ■ 
Thfise- studies varied with regard to tht- types of teachers and students 
included, the kinds of, variables addressed, and methods Aised, but thdire 
was sufficient overlap and replication to provide dependable knowledge' 
about relationships between types of teaching, particularly direct instruc= 
tion and student learning of basic skiMs in the elementary grades (see 
reviews by Borich. 1977; Medley. Nate 7; anu Rosenshine, 1976). Since Chen, 
other studies have built on the rasuUB nf chis research; the 'work has been 
extended to the junior high and high school levels, and experimental 
studies designed to test hypotheses developed from earlier correlational 

work have been conducted. 

The data frora the correlational studies hang together quite well 
to aipport Rosenshine 's (Note 8) claim that "direct inatructlon" is 
effective for producing student learning of basic skills. Rosenshine 
(in press) suggests that for direct instruction to be effective, teachers 
must (1) focus on academic goals;- (2) promote extensive content coverage 
and high levels of student involvement; (3) select Instructional goals 
and materials and actively monitor student progress; (4) structure 
learning activities and include immediate, academically oriented £eedback-_^^ 
and (5) create an environment that is task oriented but relaxed. 
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Tal'.en together, the correlationfll studies provide stTong support for 
tht', following ganaralisationsi 

1. t^achem make a difference. Contrary to the theorizing of - 
Stephens (1967) and the Implications of prbjects like the Coleman report 
(Coleman at al., 1966), which, unfortunately, analyzed data only at the 
school level, research that analyzes at the teauher level makes it clear 
that certain teachers elicit much more student learning than others, and 
that their success is tied to consistent differences in teaching behavior 
(see the -studies cited on page 1, and also Good, Biddle, & Brophy, 1975; 
-and Rakow, Airasiau, & Madaus, 1978). 

- 2. Despite the first generalization, thare is no support for the 
notion of generic tQachlng skills, if these are defined as the types of 

iS 

very specif:! c behaviors typically included in performance based teacher 
education programs. Few, if any, specific teaching behaviors are 
appropriate in all contexts. 

On the other hand, when data a.^ integrated at a Mgher level of 
■generality, several clusters or patterns of behavior emerge that are 
consistently related to learning gains. 

3. One of these behavior patterns includes teacher expectations 
and role definitions. TBachers who beliBvo that instruating students in 
the curricu.um is basia to their role, who fully expect to aonduat such 
instruction, and who attempt to do so in their classrooms are more 
BuccBSsful than teachers who do not. The more effective teachers allocate 
more of their time for teaching and actually spend more of that time 
accordingly . 

Another basic cluster includes such variables as classroom 
management skills, student engagement /time on task, and student opportunity 



CO learn mater ai. EffQctive ti^achers know how to organize and maintain 
a classroom Learning mivironmont that mixlmizus the time spent on 
productivB activities and minimizes the time lost during transitions, 
periods of confusion, or disruptions that require disciplinary action, ' _ 

^5. % third cluater Indicaces Bupport for the ^>arious elements of 
direct instruction. Studies of genarai approacheB to instruction con- 
sistently reveal that students taught with a structured curriculum do 
batter than those taught with individualized or discovery learning 
approaches, and those who receive mucjji instruction directly fiom the 
teacher do better than those expected to learn on ^Jwit own or from one 
another. Teacher talk in the form uC IpctiMes and demonstrations . is 
impMrtant, as are the time-honored racthodrs of recitation, drill, and 
practice. . It appears that mosi antiB of open education or Individualized 
tn^truution invo:.ve unrealistic expectations about the degree to which 
stud^nti in Lhe early gradj^a can managa their activities and learn 
independently (sue studies cited on page 2. m also Gage, 1978; Inman. . 
Nc(«' and Stalllngs & Hentzell, Note 10). 

The instruction that seems most efficient is the kind in which the 
teacher works with : whae class (or with small groups in the eaily 
grades), presents information in lectures/demonstrations, and then 
follows up with recitations or practice exercises in which the students 
get opportunities to make responses and receive corrective feedback. The 
teacher maintains an academic focus, keeping the students involved in a 
lesson or engaged in seat ,ork, monitoring their performance, and providing 
individualized feedback. The pace is rapi4 in the sense -that the class 
moves efficiently through the curriculum as a whole (and through the 
■ successive objectives of ary given lesson), but progress from one 
objective to the next involves very small, easy steps. Success rates 



In answering teacher questions during Uasons are high (about 75%), and 
success rates on assignmanta designed to be done independently are very 
high (approaching 100%). (See studies cited on page 1, and. also the 
reviews by Borich, 1977; Medley, Note 7; and Rosensuine, Note 8, in 
press . ) 

These specifics concerninr approaches to ^natruction vary somewhat 
with context, particularly grade iuval and student ability level. In 
the priroary grades, where the emphaHts la on mnstoring the basic skills, 
the teaching/ learning situation differs from later grades, where students 
.are expected to use basic skills to- learn other things, and to manage 
their own learning to a greater degree. The early grades appropriatbly 
Involve more small-group instruution relative to whole-class instruction, 
more teacher circulation around the room and initiation of contact with 
the students who are working on assignments (as opposed to letting the 
students come to the teacher for hulp) , more recitation and drill (but 
less genuine discussion), more, praise apd affect generally, very low 
error rates, and a low cognitive level due to the emphasis on repetition, 
recitation, and drill. (Higher cognitive level activities seem counter- 
productive in the early grades, although they become more important 
later.) More specifics about grade level differences can be found in 
Evertson, Anderson, and Brophy. Note 11; Msher, Fllby, Marliave, Cahen, 
Dishaw. Moore, and Berliner, Note 12; McDonald and Elias, Note 4; Murnane 
and Phillips. Note 13; and Trismen, Waller, aad Wilder, Note 14. 

Within any given grade level, teachers working wi.th low-ability • 
students need to move at a slower pace and provide more repetition 
and individualized monitoring to make sure that overlearning is attained 
■ before moving on to objectives that assume prior mastery of present 
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objectives. They alao naed to supply crcniteL" warmth, e/courng.iment , and 
personalized teaching ianer ally . but Uhh chalUniga (aichough not leas than 
the studenus can har^dle)' and leas demandiiujneas/^f'ltlcism (Brophy & 
Evertson, Note 2, 1976;. Program on Teaching Ef f ectlveneas , Note 15). 

Current Progru HH 

% 

Current activities in teachur ut tuct Lvtinesa rHSonrch feature two 
major trends^ (1) Integration of' existing cQri-olat Lonnl findinga arid 
probing of the limits of their gennraUidanion to contexts beyond basic 
skills Instruction in the elementary grades; and (2) experimental 
studies in which clusters of corrolat ional f Lnd ings are brought together 
Into treatment packages and assessed for degree of implementation by 
teachers and for success in producing more learning than what is observed 

In control groups, 
li 

The maturation of che field can l)u seen in recent reviews, which read 
less like laundry lists of random findings and more like integrated 
discussions of organized approaches to Instruction. Good (in press) is 
publishing an interesting paper that makes many of the same points made 
here and some, others that are worth mentioning. 

First,. Good notes that the support for group-based rather than 
individualized Instruction, 'and for whole class Instruction rather than 
small-group Instruction (except in the early grades), should renew 
educators* appreciation for the advantages of these methods. Group- 
based Instruction is often maligned by those who favor individualized and 
self^paced instruction, but. like recitation, it survives. Good suggests, 
and 1 concur, that group-based instruction survives because It has 
important advantages. It is easier to plan and manage, provides more, 
modeling of correct thinking and responses for slower students, and 
avoids the elitism ,and labeling "problems that can crop up when ability 



grouping is used. This does not moan that larg'^-g'^oup instruction should 
be the exclusive method, of cours«; 'It only Indlc-ates that this approach 
has advantages, is effective, and may bcj the method of choice for many 
goals and contexts. ' ' 

Good also notes that traditional or direct inatruetion seems 
clearly superior to open education for producing mastery of basic skills. 
■He adds, however; that it may not he Lhe bust approach, or even 
appropriate, for curricular areas that do nut involve skill mastery, but 
instead seek to promote appreciation * general familiarity, enrichment, 
or student personal development. Nor is open education necessarily 
effective here, either; Good noies that open-education advocates have 
put. too much stress on things like free choice of taskp or free movement 
arouhd the room, which are less vital to rual-=life applic|tion than things 
like developing skills for problem solving and self-evaluation. In any 
case, he observes that some struc'iure is needed for most educational 
activlt^s, and that relatively more structure is needed In the early 
grades," for low-abirity studeHts , and for anxious or dependent students. 

Classroom Management 

Recent publications by Brophy and Putnam (1979) and Evertson and 
Anderson (Note 16) have elaborated on what constitutes effective classroom 
management and how it .interacts with effective instruction. - Brophy and 
Putnam review studies on classroom management generally, not just those 
that link msnagement with student learning. They note strong support for 
most of the variables stressed by Kounin (1970): "withitness "over-' 
lapping," sienal continuity and momentum during lessons, and variety and 



challenge during seatworli.^ Thoy aJnu note thai rec-.unt «t:udi,es h^vo not 
supported Kounin's variables of group alert i.iig and acc^ountability . which • 
call for teachers to be random and unprodlnt able In tli«ir questioning, 
to call on ttonvolunteers Eroquently, and to requiru Btudents to comment 
on one another's responses (to mako 8uru> that they pay attentiUm to peers 
as well as to the teacher) . These group alurtlng and accountability . 
techniquea either correlate negatively or nhow curvjlinear relation^lps 
with learning gains. Apparently, teachers who do all the other things 
that^Kouhin strbsses, and there?pre are successful in maximizing student 
attention and engagement, shQuld not need to use group alerting and ■ 
accountability behaviors very often. ^ ^ 

" These. comments help reconcile Kuunln's EindinBS with the findings of 
Brophy and Evert^on (Note 2, 1976) and Anderson, Evertson, artd Brophy 
(1979), which indicate that teachers who called on students in a 
predictable pattern In going around th« treading group had more success than 
ceachers who. were unpredictable. Apparently, any disadvantaies that this 
technique might involve (e..g. , students who can predict when their turn 
will come may pay less attention when it is not their turn) are outweighed 
by the advantages gained ^ ♦the method insures that (1) everyone. gets 
roughly equal opportunities to recite and participate in the group '(of ten, 
■ "random" questioning really means calling on the brighter and more eager 
students, often and the slow or alienated students rarely); (2) the greater 
structure chat the technique provides may be helpful to anxious students; 
and (3) the automatic determination of turns prevents the distractions' ^ 
Involved when students call out answe);s or petition the teacher to call 

Q 

on them. 



3"withltness," as defined by Kounin(1970) , is a strategy whereby teacher 
are continuously aware of all that is going on in the classroom, and they 
commun-iSate this awareness- to their students, 'loverlapplng, according to 
Kounin. Is the ability to do several things at onc#, such as monitoring the 
' classroom while teaching a small group, , ' 



Evortsoii and Andorsoil (Note 1.6) l./ivo lui.?n uKjaorlns the specif Ics .' 
involved in organising and nmnaaini; t\xo vAaHHtoom, «nd the inCQrantions 
becween managemont and inBtructiou. During thu 1977-78' achool yuar, they 
.observed 28 third-grade ciaBsrooms uxLenslvul.y during the Eirat three 
weeks of school, and periodically uhyreaftor, aacUerlng infiprmacion 
on what rules and procedures the ttunchu-rs Introduced, and Ipw they did so. 
During 1978-79, they are ohservlng Junior hlglr .achool •classrooras . " 
Preliminary results Cram the study Bt:ronB:iy ^uppurc two major generaliza- 
tions: (1) Claasroom organization and managnment sMlls are intimately 
related to Instruction skills; that lH,_gr5od lhatructors tend to be good 
managers, and (2) good orgunization and inanaBenient is good Instruction, 
at least at the third-grade level; that is, successful classroom managera 
'spend a great deal of time early in the year conducting semiformal lessons 
to familiarize students with rules and proceduces. This research 4-8 
yielding very rich, detailed information about procedures involved in^ 
setting up effective classrooms, and ultimately should be extremely 
valuable to teachar educators. 

Junior High and High School Studies 

Several investigators are probing the limits Co gerieralization of the 
lirikages between direct instruction and student ' learning observed In 
basic skill instruction 1^ the early grades. Recent studies , by Stalllngs 
(Note 17) and Everston et~al. (Note 11) indicate that the key to 
generalization may not be student age or grade level, but mastery of 
basic skills. Stal3 ings- ,(Note 17) has been studying reading instruction 
^ at the junior and senior hibh school levels. Her findings are very 
simllair to the findings reviewed earlier for basic skills in the early 
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"^grades:. Growth In reading skills is as^iociated with maximizing tine on 
• task, instructing the total group most of the time, directing questions 
to specific students (rather than volunteers) , regularly providing feed- 
.back, controlling negative behavior, encouraging positive behavior, and • • 
using guides and probing questions when students do not know the answer. 
Negative Indicators include gradinr papers during the class period, . 
soclaliEing or allowing students to socialize, allowing interruptions 
"and intrusions into the clasa activities, and allowing negative behavior. 
' McCdnnell (Note 18) reported the following correlates of student 
learning In high school algebra classes i task orientation, clarity, 
frequent probing to Improve student response, enthusiasm, and frequent 
teacher ;,talk. Again, these are familiar aspects of the direct instruc- 

" tion approach, . . 

, Evertson.et al. <Note 11) report the following correlates of 
^ student learning in seve^th= and elghth^grade math classes: considerable 
class time, spent on discussion, ^lecture, and drill, and not Just indivi- 
dualized instruction or individual sea twork; task oriented, businesslike 
instruction; mucb teacher time spent actively instructing and interacting 
with students; greater praise of good contributions (although praise was ^ 
'not frequent In an absolute' sense) j good classroom management; especially 
wlthitnesd; asking of process (thought or explanation) questions as well 
'as prdcluct (fact or memory) questions. , 

With two exceptions (discussed in. the next paragraph), thesp findings 
replicate what was found in the early graEes. and suggest that direct 
instructional may be, the most effective method at any grade level when, ' 
' mastery bf basic skills is the goal. This .pattern did not appear, however, 
- seventh- and .eighth-grade EngUbh cUsses, where Evertson et al.^ (Note 11) 
obtained strikingly' different :results . Significant relationships between ^ 
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classroom process variables and student learning in these classes were 
Infrequent, and there was little support for the direct instruction model. 
Several factors probably explain this finding, but the ■major one seems 

to be that basic skill mastery is not a primary goal of seventh- and 
eighth-grade English classes. The instructional objectives pursued in 
these classes are more numerous and variable than in math classes.. Many • 
objectives, such as poetry composition, oral dramatization, or literature 
appreciation, are not easily or even appropriately pursued with the direct 
Instruction approach. 

One implication, then, of recent work is that the findings concerning 
direct instruction do generalize to higher grade levels and different 
kinds of students, but only when basic skill raastery is the primary goal. 
Not everything generalizes; of course. Positive findings In the Evertson 
et al. (Note 11) study for public praise of' student contributions and 
for asking higher level questions in addition Co factual questions are 
not usually observed in the early grades. Praise correlateis sometimes 
positivelyV sometimes ■negatively, but usually not at all with learning, 
depending on cpntext factors such as student ability levels, teacher 
versus student initiation, and specification and elaboration of the 
praise itself, (Praise seems to be generally overrated, although it - 
.i^s seem important for low ability/anxious /dependent students, provided 
ihat it is' genuine and deserved and the praiseworthy aspects of the 
-^perf ormanee are specified.) 

Level- of question or cognitive demand usually shows a negative 
correlation (although sometimes a curvilinear relationship) with 
learning"'in the early grades (Rosenshine & Berliner. 1978; Soar & Soar,, 
Note 19). The implications for teaching in the early grades seem to 
be:" (1) move in very small steps and over teach to the point of over- 

i w 
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learning, and (2) mova at a rapid pace, but do not challanga students 

beyond their a'bility to respond meaningfully. , > 

Several recent studies indicate that the situation is somewhat 
diffei^ant in the' middle and ^.pper grades (Anderson & Bcott. 1978; Evertson 
et al.. Note U; McDonald & Elias. Noto 4; Murnane & Phillips, Note 13; 
Trismen. Waller. & Wilder. Note 14). Compared to the elementary grades, . 
the later grades- tend to have more large-group and whole^class activities; 
less frequent and less affectively^toned 'dyadic teacher-stu^nt interactions 
less recitation and drill and more discussion; more cognitive challenge 
and high level cognitive activity ;., less teacher centeredness and more 
student autonomy; more sustained concentration on academic activities ;, and 
a more rapid pace within these activities. 

In the early grades, it is ^mporttnt for the teacher to elicit , 
responses from, and provide feedback to each student! (This is^a" major 
: reason why small^group instruction in important at these .grade levels . ) 
Later, this individualized (within the group contexty^ instruction is no 
longer necessary, and it becomes more important for the teacher to keep the 
whole class together and move along at ^ good, pace. Basic skills have been 
mastered, and learning objectives now involve higher cognitive activity, 
so challenging students with difficult or complex questions is more 
appropriate. Even so. learning should^be relatively easy -.most questions 
should be answered and students should be able to complete independent 

viork assignments correctly, - ■ ^ 

-Eliciting student contributions, integrating them into the discussion, 
^ and praising the more noteworthy ones aU become useful techniques that ^ 
\ correlate positively with learning gain.. Recent work has helped clear 
up the apparent discrepant., between the writings of Flanders (1970) in ' 
thl? area and some of the data supporting the direct instruction model.- 

. 15 ' ' - : . 
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There- Is continuing and incraasing support for the effectiveness in the 
upper grades of certain aspects of what Flanders called "indirect 
'teaching": praise, use of student ideas, and high frequency of student 
talk (if it is focused on academic objectives; non-acadeinic student 
talk correlates negatively with learning) , 

These data must be placed in context, however. It appears t'hat 
the really important determinants of learning at the higher grade levels 
are not the things that Flinders clustered under "indirect instruction^" 
but instead are other aspects of teaching that Rosenshine Includes under 
"direct instruction": frequent lectures, demonstrations, and teacher-led^ 
discussions (Barr & Dreeben, 1977) . In , the process of using these 
techniques, teachers elicit frequent student contributions, which makes 
it possible for them to use student ideas and to integrate ..them into 
the discussion, as well as ■ .aise. thiam. In any case, eliciting the 
ideas in the first place •seems to^Be the. crucial variable here, not 
praising them or " integrating them iioto the discussion, . 

Interactions with Learner Characteristics , . 

Another recent trend is the qualification of general process-product 
findings, by analysis of the data' for aptltude-treatinent interactions (ATI's) 
or other interactions between learner characteristics and optimal 
instruction. Brophy and Evertson (Note 2. 1976), Evertson et al. .(Note. 11), 
Good and Grouws^Note 3), and the Prograni on Teacher Ef f ectlveness (Note 15) 
all noted somewhat. <^ifferent patterns of optimal instruction for students 
" who differed in socioeconomic status or ability level. Other investigators, 
have analyzed interactions between instructional methods and student; ^, 
personality characteristics or classroom behavior patterns in determining 
student learning (Bennett, 1976; Cunningham. 1975; Ebmeier & Good; In 
press; Peterson, 1977; Solomon & Kendall, 1976). These, findings have npt . 
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been welO^jlntegrated : yet, because somewhat diffarfent student traits have 
been used as the basis for classification, but certain: trends are already 
evident I direct Instruction (and close teacher monitoring and supervision 
generally) is needed more by students who are anxious and dependent, easily 
distracted, low in ability, or low in achievement motivation. ° Students 
with opposite traits can handle more of their learnlni independently. I 
expect to set more research on interactions in the near future, followed 
by attempts to integrate the interaction data with main effects data 
in order to make prescriptions about how teachers can optimize the 
tradeoffs that are necessarily involved in teaching groups of students. 

Experimental Studies 

The fjnal recent trend discussed here is probably the most important: 
-the design of eKperimental studies to yfcefet tlie causal linkages between ■ 
„teacher 'behavior and student learning that at^p implied but not proven by 
correlational studies. 'Obviously, such work needs to be done if we are to 
claim that teacher behavior correlated with student learning actually causes 

that learning. ' ' , 
Recently, three major field experiments have 'been conducted to 
follow up on the process-product work reviewed here. Anderson et al.,_ 
(1979) pulled together 22 principles of small-group instruction derived 
from earlier work and organized them Into a coherent treatment designed 
for first-grade teachers to use with their reading groups. Good and 
Grouws (in -press) Incor^ortted a variety of principles drawn from their 
earlier correlational work into a systematic approach for teaching . 
"mathematics in fourth grade, and tested .these principles in an 
-experimental study. Finally, Crawford, Gage, and their colleagues in the;: 
X Program on Teaching Effectiveness (Note 15) ar Stanford pulled together 
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a large numbar of principles drawn from previous work, by Brophy and 
Evertson (Note 2.. 1976), McDonald and EllaB (Note 4), Soar and Soar 
(1972), and S tailings and Kaskowitz (Note 5) , and Included them In. 
a treatment designed for the third-grade level. 

Each of these, studies yielded stfltistically significant results 
favoring treatment teachers over control teachers in producini student 
learning gains on standardized achievement tp.sts. 

Each study also involved a strong observation component, so the 
eeachers^'ibuld ,be monitored for the degree to which they implemented 
the •treatment (and^ control teachers could be monitored for the degree 
to which they spontaneously included treatmetit behaviors\in their 
teaching) . These observational data yielded implementati^ scores for each 
of the teacher behaviors included in the .^treatment , and' these scores . « 
were 'analyzed to determine whether thoy showed the expected relationships 

with learning scores. ■ , \^ 

Not all treatment elements have been implementfed properly, of- ■ 
course and not all of those that were implemented have shown the.,,, 
expected, significant relationships with learning scores. However, Where 
the treatment behaviors were implemented sufficiently, andwhere significant 
results were obtained, thfe findings .have been overwhelmingly positive, 
replicatins previous correlational work and providing stronger' evidence 
of a causal linkage between teacher behavior and student learning. 

Mgst of these findings are prescriptive, although y allow for 
teacher judgment-; This can be seen in the following examples, drawn from 
the study by Anderson et al..( 1979), all of which. were .well Implemehted ' 
by the treatment group teachers and significantly related to learning gains 



1. OncP. in (reading) group, the children should be seated with ■ 
their backB to the rest of the claaa while the teacher is facing 
the class, 

2 The Introduction to the lesson Bhould contain an overview of ■ 
what is to come to mentally prepare the students for the 
presentation. 

3 The teacher should work with one individual at a time in 
having the child practice the new skill and apply the new 
concept, making sure that everyone is checked and receives, 
feedback, - / 1, , 

4 The teacher should use a pattern for selecting children to take 
their turns reading in the group or answerlhg questions (such 
as going from one end of the group to the other) rather than ,^ 

'calling on them randomly and unpredictably,' 

5 • When call-outa occur, the teacher should remind the child that • 

everyone' gets a turn and that he/she must wait his/her , turn to 
answer, ' - , 

6 After asking a qvestion, the teacher should wait for the child to 
respond arid also see that other children wait and do not call 
out answers. If the child does not respond within a reasonable 
time, the teacher should indicate that some response is 
expected by probing. 

7 Praise should be used - in moderation. The teacher should praise 
thinkihg and fef fort' more than just getting the answer, and 

..should make praise as specif lb and individual as possible. ^ 

8 Criticism should also be as. specific. as possible, and' should 
include^ specification of desirable or correct alternatives. 

Similar examples can be found in the other- two experdjnental studies. 
Taken. together, these studies provide an impressive number of ■guidelines 
for .direct instruition In the early grades, the great majority of ■ 
which are either overlapping or complementary (but not contradictory).' 

« Thus, in conclusion, I am happy- to say that recent studies- linking , 
teacher behavior to student learning, and efpecially these experljnental 
Studies, are making aignif leant progress in developing a scientific, 
basis for teachet education, ■ . , ' , 
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